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Congress elected in 1828 met to organize, Andrew Stevenson, an out-and-out Jackson man, was elected Speaker of the House, which election showed a very large majority of Jackson men. This was the Twenty-first Congress. Mr. Stevenson was then elected Speaker as a Jackson man at the Twenty-second and Twenty-third Congresses.
Soon after the election of Mr. Stevenson as Speaker of the House in 1835, the President appointed him Minister to the Court of St. James, and on his resignation Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, then a Jackson man, was elected Speaker. It was during Mr. Bell's term of Speaker that the political storm was raging, changes taking place, new parties forming, and in the change Mr. Bell himself changed and took part in the passage of several bills that Jackson vetoed.
At the end of Mr. Bell's term, which was in 1837, when Mr. Van Buren was elected President, the Jackson men. controlled the country and again elected a Jackson and Van Buren House of Representatives, and Mr. Polk, a Tennes-sean, was elected Speaker over Mr. Bell; so that every single popular election from 1828 until after Jackson's term expired and Mr. Van Buren was elected, showed that while the House of Representatives was sometimes in great commotion and the Senate, far removed from the people, was fighting Jackson, he was still in the hearts of the people, and they were for him, no matter what the House or the Senate did.
The election in 1836 not only surprised but actually stung the great leaders. There was much in that election to give Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Webster discomfort: First, the election of Mr. Van Buren, against whom they had exhibited spite and power in an attempt to destroy him in a manner only less vindictive than in their attacks on General Jackson, and his election as President by a large majority, and the election of a Jackson House of Repre-
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